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The California Journal of Elementary Education, a new publication 
to be issued quarterly by the State Department of Education, will be 
devoted primarily to articles dealing with problems of organization, 
administration, supervision and instruction in the elementary school. 
It is planned to devote the major portion of each issue to articles dealing 
with several phases of one of the larger problems of elementary educa- 
tion. The articles of the present number are related to the topic, 
“Responsibilities of the Elementary School Principal."’ Future issues 
will treat other major problems of elementary education. The purpose 
of this journal is to provide a new service for California educators 
charged with the responsibilities of administration and supervision of 
instruction in the elementary schools and through this means aid in 
furthering the progress of elementary education in the state. 

The California Elementary Principals’ Association is cooperating 
with the State Department of Education in the preparation of materials 
to be presented in this journal. All California educators are invited 
to participate in increasing the effectiveness of this publication by 
submitting reports of research in the field of elementary education, and 
by offering suggestions which will lead to the improvement of the 
journal. 

The material of this issue is the outgrowth of a series of five con- 
ferences of elementary school principals and district superintendents 
held during the spring of 1932 in various sections of the state. The 
theme of these conferences, ‘Responsibilities of the Elementary School 
Principal,’ is the general subject of this issue. The articles herein 
presented represent compilations of the presentations made during 
these conferences. 

A series of similar conferences to be held during the coming fall is 
now being planned. The general theme of these conferences will con- 
stitute the general topic for a subsequent issue of this journal. 

It is hoped that this journal will prove of definite practical value 
in the solution of many of the problems of elementary education. The 
somewhat unique plan of treating a single major problem in rather com- 
plete manner in each issue should serve a need not met by other 
professional journals. The development of material through the 
cooperative endeavor of those actually engaged in meeting the every- 
day problems of administration and supervision of elementary education 
in California should contribute greatly to its worth. Those who receive 
this journal may extend the scope of its usefulness by bringing it to the 
§ attention of their professional associates. 
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CALIFORNIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION 


Purposes 


To serve as a professional organization for the improvement of the profession 
and the enlargement of the service of elementary school principals to the 
children of California. 

To bring about that professional stimulation that comes from contact with 
others having common professional interests. 

To lend support as an association to the promotion of sound educational and 
social policies 


Program 


Publication of an Elementary School Principals’ Yearbook. 

Promotion, at Institutes, of section meetings designed primarily for elementary 
school principals. 

Provision for a conference, supported by funds from our Association, for elemen- 
tary school principals in each section of California. 

Encouragement of study groups, in city and county, which meet regularly to study 
the problems of elementary education. 

Encouragement of and cooperation with institutions of higher learning in provid- 
ing summer conferences for elementary school principals. 

Cooperation with the State Department of Education in providing educational 
material for The California Journal of Elementary Education. 


Plans for 1932-33 


Research work to be carried on by elementary school principals for the yearbook 
and for the California Journal of Elementary Education. Our part will be 
guided by the Research Committee of our Association. 





j 


t 
Yearbook topic to be “Practices in Supervision.’" This yearbook is to include | 


material for supervising and for teaching principals of a very practical nature. 
Published in May, 1933. 


Committees to study “Credentials; “Current Legislation’ and ‘Equalization | 


Amendment.” 
Officers for 1932-33 
Robert B. Abbott. . Heaton School, Fresno. _____...-__--_- President 
Verna W. Wells____- Roosevelt School, Santa Ana___________ Vice President 
Grace Widemann-.-- Gonzales City Schools___......-.___-_- Secretary 
FP. B. Broiar......- Stanford School, Sacramento_-________-_- Treasurer 
John L. Compton. -.Washington School, Bakersfield. ______- Editor 
Presidents of sections 
Robert Reid_--__--- Bret Harte School, Haywards_-___-__-_- Bay Section 
Dwight Young- ----- Kingsburg City Schools___.....______- Central Section 
Carrol Atkinson-_ ~~~ Fremont School, San Luis Obispo______- Central Coast 
Se SOS... 0... nee Loomis City Sclools.................. Northern Section 


Harley W. Lyon_---- Longfellow School, Pasadena_________-- Southern Section 


Meetings scheduled for coming quarter 
See Institute programs for each section. 
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THE PLACE OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL IN THE STATE PROGRAM 


VIERLING KERSEY 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


The elementary school principalship, as an administrative and 
supervisory office, came into being with the disappearance of the visiting 
committee of laymen who annually examined the schools as a means of 
evaluating instruction. These visiting laymen found many problems 
which they recognized but were unable to solve. So, in time, their 
work was given to a so-called head teacher. This new official, who was 
to replace the visiting committee, was expected to do professional work 
which laymen were not fitted to perform. This head teacher was to 
assume administrative and supervisory responsibilities but was not 
released from his teaching duties and consequently his services became 
more or less routine and clerical. 

There has been steady growth from this head teacher conception of 
an elementary school principal to the building principal, who is relieved 
of part of his teaching duties in order that he may devote some time to 
the school as a whole; and eventually there evolved the supervising 
principal, able to give all of his time to the administration of his school 
and the improvement of instruction within that school. 

There are now in California 740 supervising principals or district 
superintendents; and 1600 teaching principals. 

It was with the purpose of meeting more closely this large number 
of educators in the state that the series of elementary school principals’ 
conferences was planned by the State Department of Education. With 
this group lies major responsibility to stimulate and promote a progres- 
sive program of elementary education which will insure the all-round 
development of every child physically, mentally, socially, and emo- 
tionally. It is through these directors of elementary education that the 
State Department of Education proposes to reach the classroom 
situation; and keep close to that important relationship of teacher and 
pupil. Only through their cooperation and leadership can the state 
program of education become most effective. 

The high school principals have assembled for a number of years 
to discuss their common problems; other professional groups have had 
similar gatherings to promote growth and educational leadership. The 
advancement of numerous phases of educational endeavor can be traced 
to the solidarity of the group immediately in charge. 

A conference of elementary school principals has long been a part 
of the State Department of Education plan, and the large attendance at 
each such conference gave evidence of the interest and need felt for 
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such a conference. The individual contributions made at the confer- 
ence were of such a quality as to create most optimistic anticipation of 
the results of further opportunities for conference. 

You, as teaching principals or supervising principals, or district | 
superintendents, are essential to an effective program of elementary | 
teaching in the State of California. It is you who must interpret the | 
policies, principles, and methods of administrators and supervisors to 
both teachers and communities. It is you who must represent these f 
administrative and supervisory officers to your teachers, and in turn, 
you must represent your teachers to them. The school stands or 
falls by the professional leadership exerted by the man or woman who is 
responsible for it. The school system of California stands or falls by 
the success or failure of the schools within that system. Your success 
as a leader in elementary education is our mutual concern. 

Another important way in which the elementary school principal is 
fundamental to the educational system of the State of California is in 
his close relationship with the high school in his district. A close 
integration of elementary and secondary education is necessary for main- 
taining the essential unity of the child's education, and for securing | 
continuity in the state’s educational program; for developing a max- | 
imum of holding power for the children for whom the whole system | 
exists, and for effecting an efficient administration of every division of ‘ 
education in the State of California. : 

The recognition given to the position of elementary school principal | 
has never been comparable with the place which the principalship | 
deserves in the state program of education. Your service to the schools 
of California would be difficult to measure. You are eager to render 
still greater and more efficient professional service. Your own organiza- | 
tion, the California Elementary School Principals’ Association, has 
expressed a progressive professional slogan—move on to better things. | 

The State Department of Education pledges you the loyal support | 
which you deserve as you push forward to the more complete professional | 
leadership which you so earnestly desire. 

These conferences have brought about a better understanding of | 
our common problems and have provided a means for closer association | 
between elementary school principals. It is our earnest hope that | 
these conferences will reassure you of the abiding interest of the State | 
Department of Education in the 4000 elementary schools of this great | 
commonwealth. 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PRINCIPAL FOR 
PUPIL WELFARE 


Compilation of presentations made by Rospert B. Assott, Principal, Morris 
E. Dailey, T. L. Heaton, and Lafayette Schools, Fresno; Ewin G. ENGLAND, 
Principal, Durham School, Durham; Wm. S. Briscoe, Principal, E. Morris 
Cox School, Oakland; Erma B. REEsE, Principal, Woods School, Woodbridge; 
A. D. Graves, Principal, Edison School, San Bernardino. 


The principal's concern in relation to his program for pupil welfare 
should be the all-round development of all of the children entrusted to 
his care. His school should provide children with opportunities to 
develop socially, mentally, physically, morally, and emotionally. He 
should realize that his “problem children” are not the ones who disturb 
the teachers, the ones who are over active, but are primarily the ones 
that are shy, timid, super-sensitive, unhappy, or too easily discouraged 
and resentful. 

The school should insure to the individual child a feeling of security 
and an opportunity for independence. Security will come to the child 
from a conviction that teachers and principal are interested in him, 
that they regard him as an individual, a personality, and that they are 
providing him with a guidance that allows for freedom, together with 
protection against failure, doubt, and fear. 


Independence will come from successful participation in the activi- 
ties of the school; games for the athletic, shop work for the manual 
minded, library for the book minded, social responsibilities for the 
leaders, self expression for everyone. 


The school should be a miniature community. There should be 
training in self government; there should be an opportunity provided 
for service to the group; and there should be an opportunity to work 
cooperatively, for each individual in the school. Each individual should 
be trained to think for himself and have an active interest in learning, 
with a genuine desire to find the truth in every situation. 


The extent to which a school is meeting problems of pupil welfare 
can best be judged from the set up and the functioning of the counseling 
program. A plan of classification is an essential part of a counseling 
program, and should provide for the following: First, for periodic age- 
grade surveys; secondly, for the assembling of the following data con- 
cerning each child: chronological age, grade, intelligence quotient, 
mental age, achievement scores or ages, health record, retardation or 
acceleration; thirdly, it should provide for a flexible ability grouping 
of pupils by subjects, and finally, the adjustment of individual cases 
should be made promptly and adequately. 
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Reavis, Pierce, and Stullken! give the following guiding principles | 

in classification: i 

i 

1. Classification should be made as a means of decreasing individual } 

differences so that the teacher may reasonably expect the pupils of a given 
class to profit from instruction without a great amount of reteaching. 

2. Any classification should always be considered a temporary adjust- 
ment, subject to modification on the basis of the progress made by a given 
pupil. 

3. The bases of classification should be such as will make for greater 
homogeneity in personnel than that obtained by chance sorting. 

4. In disposing of any individual case, the classifier must take into 
consideration the learning ability of the group, as well as the learning ability i 
of the individual. i 

5. Classification or promotion should never be made solely on the basis 
of subject marks, or the results of examinations. The welfare of the child 
must always be taken into consideration. y 

6. The principal of a school should thoroughly train his staff in the ' 
principles which underlie his procedures in classifying and promoting pupils. ; 

7. Whatever policy the principal pursues with regard to the classification ; 
of pupils, he should apply objective criteria in evaluating his classification, 
from time to time. i 


ore 


A counseling program should provide for the collection of essential | 
data concerning the special abilities and disabilities of each child, both | 
physical and mental. There should be a thorough and adequate achieve- | 
ment testing program. The test results should be used as a basis for 
the necessary remedial work which each child needs. 

The health service should include a yearly physical examination | 
as well as the preventive program promoted by the school nurse and the | 
teacher. Handicaps may then be corrected and physical fitness insured. 
A social and economic survey of a school district will bring to light | 
much interesting and valuable information concerning the status of | 
pupils. A careful and adequate survey repays many times the work | 
it entails. Teachers assert that they learn facts from such a survey which | 
are invaluable in dealing with problems of pupil welfare. 

The principal's job is to organize his counseling system so that | 
the problems of children are brought to the attention of teachers and | . 
parents, so that with the assistance available they may make a diagnosis | 
and plan a reniedy. 

The opportunity for discussion of the various technical and philo- 
sophical problems of pupil welfare is almost unlimited, for the aim of 
all education is pupil welfare. The science of pupil welfare rests upon| 
the study of the nature and the needs of the individual, and the recog-| 
nition of the fact that childhood must be served, and the understanding | 
that society exhibits no character that individuals do not possess. 


1 Wm. C. Reavis, Paul Pierce, and Edward Stullken. The Elementary School. Chicago: University | 
of Chicago Press, 1931, pp. 149, 150 9 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PRINCIPAL FOR THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING 


Compilation of presentations made by ArtHuR L. PursELt, Principal, Central 
School, Tulare; Georce C. Kyte, Professor of Education and Supervising 
Principal of the University Elementary School, University of California, 
Berkeley; HARoLp A. Cook, Principal, Hagginwood School, North Sacramento; 
Giapys L. Potter, Assistant Chief, Division of Elementary Education 
and Rural Schools, State Department of Education, Sacramento. 


The very terms we continue to apply to this school officer, *‘princi- 
pal,” connote the important responsibility for the improvement of 
teaching. His position is the keystone in the arch of supervision. He 
is not only responsible for the improvement of teaching in the school 
to which he is assigned, but the improvement of teaching is his most 
important work. 


His supervision must be governed by one general objective, “the 
maximum development of the teacher into the most professionally 
efficient person she is capable of becoming at all times.”! 


Cubberley says, “The prime test of the competency of an element- 
ary school principal is his ability to improve the instruction in his 
school by helpful and constructive service to his teachers in their work 
of instructing children . . .? Morrison, in the Tenth Yearbook, 
Department of Elementary School Principals, says, “The elementary 
school principalship of the future will be the key position in the super- 
vision of elementary schools. To fill the position adequately, the 
elementary principal must know elementary education. He must be a 
student imbued with the spirit of scientific inquiry in the continuous 
study of the problems of his schools.’* 


The nature of the principal's responsibility for the improvement 
of teachers implies his utilization of a number of supervisory activities. 
They may be classified under one or more of the following heads: (1) 
planning of supervision; (2) supervisory visit to classrooms; (3) indi- 
vidual supervisory conference; (4) teachers’ meeting; (5) supervisory 
bulletin; (6) demonstration teaching; (7) supervision of teachers’ visits; 
(8) supervisory use of the course of study; (9) supervisory use of tests 
and measurements; and (10) supervision by means of research. 

The planning of supervision is doubtless the most important super- 
visory activity. The first step is the development of an educational 
philosophy. When carefully formulated, it should permeate the school 
staff and influence every member of it. 





1G. C. Kyte, How to Supervise. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1930, BP. 45. 

* Ellwood P. Cubberley. The Principal and His School. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1923. 

*J. Cayce Morrison. ‘The Principal Develops Supervisory Status,” Bulletin of the Department of 
Flementary School Principals, Tenth Yearbook, National Education Association, Washington, D. C., 

» Pp. ° 
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The second step is the comprehensive survey of all significant 
conditions and factors which affect the learning of children or which 
require modification through educational effort. This complex activity 
may include: (a) an intensive survey and critical study of the school 
community and its residents; (b) a detailed study of the pupils enrolled 
in the school; (c) a thorough survey of the school plant and its equip- 


ment; (d) a careful study of the teaching staff assigned to the school; | 
(e) an intensive evaluation of all other agents affecting the educational | 
program; and (f) a thorough mastery of the educational policies of the | 


school system especially as expressed in the adopted course of study. 
The vast array of conclusions thus reached must be synthesized by the 
principal into a working program to be followed in the improvement 
of teachers. The synthesis will be a difficult but necessary activity. 
Having determined the most outstanding problem, then, within 
his own particular school, a carefully studied plan of procedure com- 
mensurate with these needs should be evolved. Consultations with 
specially trained people, discussions with the teachers individually 
and collectively may be desirable before the final plan is acceptable. 
The teachers in the building should thoroughly understand the plan 
and procedures and be willing to assume their respective parts in the 
program proposed by their leader. This plan should be put into written 
form and be available to the teachers. 
Ke The task of the principal following the crystalization of the plan is 
to provide media or facilities through which the plan may culminate 
successfully. The necessary equipment and a stimulating environment 
to carry forward the proposed program should be recognized by the 
principal, and ways and means of attainment arranged. For example, 
plans for embracing the activity program would necessitate changes in 
the furnishing and arrangement of the rooms, which must be planned. 
The principal must work with the teachers and trustees to bring this 
about without objection. The best techniques in primary reading can 
not be used without a printing press, large newspaper or wrapping paper, 
and a variety of suitable books. The teaching principal may have 
little or no time in which to visit his primary teachers in action, but 
his leadership will be felt because he understands the aims and needs of 
primary teaching and has made provision for a modern teaching 
program. , 
Classroom visitation is only one method of supervision and often not 
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the most effective. When rightly performed, a supervisory unit includes 


planning by the principal for a projected visit for the purpose of a 


critical observation of teaching; observing carefully and recording | 


faithfully points in the specific teaching act; and analyzing critically 
the teaching observed with the supervisory purpose in mind of aiding 
the teacher to grow in efficiency. The definite nature of the help 
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to be given to the teacher will be based upon the discovered needs of 
the teacher. The plan for helping the teacher to improve will be made 
by the principal with these points in mind together with pertinent data 
obtained in the planning of supervision and information from records 
of his previous observations and resulting efforts to assist the teacher. 
It seems almost trite to add that supervisory visits to classrooms are 
justified only when they culminate in direct supervisory assistance being 
given to the teacher. The teaching principal finds visitation almost 
prohibitive for him and must resort to other techniques to improve 
classroom instruction. 

The individual supervisory conference is one of the techniques which 
has been developed for giving individualized specific help to a teacher 
especially as the outgrowth of supervisory observation of teaching. 
The effective conference will cover only a few vital points in which 
improvement is either primarily desired or readily to be attained. 
The strong features which can be improved in a teaching act as well as 
the most serious weaknesses will be included in a good conference, 
Occasionally there will occur to the principal, points of doubt regarding 
aspects of the observed teaching; they will have to be considered and 
introduced with care into the conference. The manner in which the 
conference is conducted by the principal should exemplify the essence of 
a superior supervisory performance. The efficacy of the activity depends 
upon the extent to which teacher growth occurs through self-analysis, 
self-criticism, and self-improvement. 

The teachers’ meetings should be centered upon constructive pro- 
fessional helps relating to the supervisory plan set up. Routine should 
be disposed of with dispatch and the real business of the school—instruc- 
tion—should be given the time and thoughtful consideration it deserves. 
The meeting should furnish needed help to each teacher who attends: 
cognizance of common weaknesses especially is essential to construc- 
tive planning to meet the needs of the group. The meeting should be 
an exemplification of frank, democratic, and purposeful participation 
by all persons present; passive reception at its best is a poor substitute 
for active participation in any activity planned to facilitate professional 
growth. 

Since the teachers’ meeting is a group activity, it furnishes the 
principal less certainly than does the individual conference of specific 
evidence that each teacher has been helped to the extent desired. 
In the closing minutes of the meeting, the principal must unhurriedly 
clinch the significant points discussed. His summary will include the 
concisely stated conclusions reached during the course of the meeting. 
Furthermore, he should plan to utilize follow-up techniques until he 
is convinced that each teacher has been aided in growing to the point 
desired. 
2—96545 
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The ‘supervisory bulletin is one of the more or less unique means 
used for improving teachers through reading and study. Any bulletin 
of this type fails to serve the principals’ purpose unless it is characterized 
by explicit helpfulness. Two standards should be applied to its contents. 
First, the subject matter of the bulletin must be of significant value to 
all persons who are expected to make use of the communication. Sec- 
ondly, the contents must consist of helpful information and guidance 
which needs to be preserved for future reference as well as for immediate 
study. 

In addition to the two essential qualifications, certain other criteria 
may be applied to the supervisory bulletin. For example, its style should 
be characterized by its interesting appeal, thought-provoking challenge, 
and adequate exposition. Brevity, clarity, and thoroughness should 
also be evident throughout the presentation. 

Aiding the teachers by means of research is undoubtedly the field of 
richest possibilities for growth of the principal along with growth of 
the teacher. The classroom and the school are better adapted than 
any other facility we may provide for the solution of many of our educa- 
tional problems. Scientific study with the classroom or the school as 
the normal research laboratory should be carried on by principals and 
by teachers, the product of their efforts being fundamental contributions 
to the progress of education. 

If teachers as well as principais are to engage in research with all 
of the scientific precision which such an activity requires, the principal's 
responsibility in this work becomes doubly significant. He must be so 
familiar with sound research techniques that he can carry on scientific 
investigations and experiments and at the same time can guide teachers 
wisely in similar activities. 

Tests in designated subjects set up in the plan should be part of 
the principal's responsibility to instruction. The evaluation of test 
results in terms of classroom procedure is essential. Tests given and 
filed away as records are not economical except for purely survey pur- 
poses. Tests are a device for scientifically determining certain facts, 
and should be treated as such. The testing must often be done by 
teachers themselves in situations in which where the principal is busy 
all day, or arrangements may be made by the principal to relieve a 
teacher especially trained, in order that she may give the tests in every 
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room. In any event, the validity and usefulness of the tests are possible | 
only when the principal has made sure that standardized procedure is | 
followed and correct attitude toward testing is well grounded in his | 


teachers. 
The responsibility of the principal for the mastery and use of 
supervisory techniques in the improvement of teachers is but a part of 


his obligation. His work is far more involved than the enumeration of i 
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the already complex techniques would lead us to assume. It is further 
complicated by situations which require him to be an expert personnel 
officer. Each teacher, for instance, is a distinctly unique person to be 
studied and helped. She differs from every other teacher in the school 
in personality, heritage, training, experience, out-of-school responsi- 
bilities, interests and ambitions. 

Brief expansion of one point will serve to illustrate differences. The 
principal may find on his staff beginning teachers, new teachers with 
experience gained in other schools in the system, new teachers with 
experience obtained in other school systems, teachers returning after 
leaves of absence granted for various reasons, and teachers with con- 
tinuous service in the school. The amount of experience may range 
from none to very considerable. It may differ in nature from unsuper- 
vised to extensively supervised experience. Professional training may 
have been secured in part before, during, or since the period of teaching 
experience to date. 

When all other items are similarly dissected, the one major inference 
to be drawn from the findings is that the principal's supervision must 
be markedly individualized if he is to be most efficient in bringing about 
continuous growth in each teacher. At the same time his supervision 
must provide for the integration of personalities. Professional team- 
work must go hand in hand with individual skill. Hence, the goal of 
his efforts must include the improvement of each teacher as a master 
coworker with her fellow teachers. 

Only passing mention can be made at this time regarding the other 
duties of the elementary school principal which contribute toward 
increasing teachers’ efficiency. They include: the sound organization 
of the school and its staff into a working whole; the administration of 
the school and its program; the constructive establishment and main- 
tenance of public relations; and the scientific appraisal of his own work 
as well as that of his fellow workers. 

In the light of these multifarious responsibilities, the principal is 
entitled to retain his position and receive the recognition which so 
important an officer deserves only when he obtains the adequate pro- 
fessional training which qualifies him for the position and when he 
continues to grow professionally in order to continue to be the dynamic 
leader in his school. If these two criteria can be applied to him at all 
times, he will deserve continuous recognition as the most important 
agent—the key worker—in the improvement of teachers in service. 








RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PRINCIPAL FOR 
COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP 


Compilation of presentations made by SARAH YOUNG, Principal, Parker School, 


Oakland; A. P. PaTTEN, Principal, Roosevelt School, Modesto; Roy L. Wuite, © 
Principal, Irving School, Riverside; HELEN HEFFERNAN, Chief, Division of 


Elementary Education and Rural Schools, State Department of Education. 


The radical changes during recent years in elementary education 
must of necessity demand a change in the type of leadership accorded to 
elementary schools. Elementary schools are no longer the simply 
organized institutions they were a generation ago. Paralleling the advent 


of the new school is the day of the new principalship. The principal can | 


not isolate his school from the people and life of the community, rather 


he must be responsible for the attitude of the community toward the | 
school, and of the school toward the community. In so doing, he must | 


be more than a leader of his own school, he must be a recognized pro- 
fessional leader in the community. 


Ayres! lists five marks of a professional leader: 

1. Ability to think through an idea, work it out clearly and reduce it 
to such written form that it influences others and moulds procedure elsewhere. 

2. Ability to stand on one’s feet and speak. 

3. Mental activity—moving to new thoughts, new acts, new methods 
of work. 

4. Intellectual courage—being willing to take a chance. The man 
who always plays safe stays still, or follows. He does not lead. 

5. Ability to get along well with other people. 


With all, or a part of these qualifications as a background, what | 


is the approach of the elementary principal to community leadership? 
To be a leader requires a broad and sympathetic understanding 

of the community, not only on the part of the principal, but also on 

the part of the faculty working with him. It is desirable to collect a 


background of information about the community that will serve in the | 


solution of the many problems of pupil welfare. This understanding, 


which can come only through careful study of the community, will | 
serve to unite the child, the parents, the principal and teachers. There | 


are many types of information which may be obtained about the 
community. Elementary school principals have conducted surveys in 
their districts to learn from their patrons the attitude of the community 


toward the school; ownership of homes; home language spoken; occu- | 


pations of parents; or number of broken homes. 


The survey means most used is the questionnaire. But other) 
community contacts furnish much valuable information and do not 


1Fred C. Ayres, in The Phi Delta Kappan. Quoted by E. P. Cuspertey, The Principal and} 





His School. Cambridge: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923, pp. 563-5. 
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require an elaborate technique. Because of the informal method of 
securing information, the danger of arousing community antagonism 
is avoided. 

The Parent-Teacher Association offers one of the most available 
sources of close cooperation with the home. The various service clubs 
or the local chambers of commerce, offer another opportunity for 
acquainting the community with the activities of the modern school. 
Intimate contact with important business and professional interests of 
the community should make possible more definite and direct service 
for that community in the school program. School meetings for parents 
where opportunity is given for social contact as well as an exchange of 
ideas is enlightening to teacher and community alike. The information 
gathered for the pupils’ cumulative record frequently gives a cross-sec- 
tion of the community which is of value to the principal. 

The public believes in education. This belief is proved by its 
support. The modern elementary school can not exist without the 
support of the community. However, the public should be kept in 
constant touch with the school. The elementary principal has an 
opportunity to create an atmosphere of understanding in the com- 
munity through his power to interpret the schools. With the change 
in school procedure, it is needful for the principal to interpret to the com- 
munity the true meaning and significance of what the school is trying 
to do for the child. The method of presentation of the school program 
depends upon the type of community. But whatever the type of 
community, a direct and simple interpretation of the philosophy and 
methods of the school should be made to the public whose children are 
entrusted to the school and whose money is being expended for their 
education. . 

The opportunities for an interpretation of the school are inex- 
haustible: educational programs presented to clubs or parent-teacher 
organizations; contributions by the principal or teachers to the neigh- 
borhood newspaper depicting live situations in the school; American 
Education and Public Schools Week programs, where actual class- 
room work is demonstrated and exhibited; principal's bulletins sent 
to the homes or pupil's letters sent to parents telling of some school 
interest. 

Interpreting the community to the school is just as vital a part 
of the school's obligation to the public. The children of the elementary 
school should know their own environment and the elementary school 
principal should include in his leadership program, contact for the 
child with the community. This is accomplished effectively through 
such activities as: class excursions to places of interest in the neighbor- 
hood; a flower show in the school; visits to industries in which parents 
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of the children work; lantern slides or moving pictures of neighborhood 
activities; an art lesson picturing some natural or artificial landmark, | 
or whatever in the neighborhood will give an appreciation for and | 
insight into problems and opportunities that exist in the community of 
which the school is a part. 

The education of the child is a cooperative enterprise. One of 
the major responsibilities of an elementary school principal in this 
enterprise is so to inform members of his community concerning modern 
trends in education that they will not be satisfied with less than the 
best for their children. 








RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PRINCIPAL TO THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY 
ORGANIZATION 


Compilation of presentations made by JOHN H. Ensz, Principal, Webster School, 
Visalia; ARTHUR HEcHE, Principal, Washington School, Alameda; IDA 
HuGAn_ey, Principal, Bird Street School, Oroville; H. H. Cornick, District 
Superintendent of Schools, Davis; A. H. Rippe.t, Principal, Florence School, 
San Diego. 


The office of principal has been considered an important one for 
many years. The development of specific training requirements beyond 
those required for a teaching position has been necessitated by the 
greatly enlarged responsibilities. The position of elementary school 
principal is a career worthy of high type leaders. The principalship 
must be recognized as a most significant part of any school system. 
The contacts and relationships of the principal are so varied and so 
numerous, and his responsibilities so great, that only by having a clear 
understanding and by exerting constant vigilance can he adequately 
discharge his obligations. 


Two current views of the status of the principal have come to be 
widely recognized: 


1. That the principal is responsible for everything that takes 
place within his school. 


2. That the principal is responsible for the administration of his 
school, but not definitely responsible for the instructional work. He 
shares the instructional responsibility with the supervisors. 


The first view presented, namely, that the principal is responsible 
for everything that occurs in his school, including instruction in all 
subjects, is the view that is gaining ground and the one advocated by 
Reavis, Pierce, and Stullken in their book, The Elementary School. 
Throughout this presentation, this conception of the status of the 
principal is maintained. It is the only one tenable if the principal is 
to occupy a position of professional importance and prestige, and not 
merely one consisting primarily of managerial duties. 

In acity system, the entire situation and all the elements with which 
the principal must work are already in existence before he receives his 
appointment. He can not change them, even if he would; each involves 
adjustment and management on his part. The principal, as a member 
of the school organization, is a free organizer only to the degree that 
responsibility is given to him by the superintendent of schools; that is, 
the principal receives executive authority over a limited area and for 


1 Wm. C. Reavis, Paul Pierce, and Edward Stullken. The Elementary School. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1931, pp. 24-25. 
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specific purposes under the general educational policy adopted for the 
school system. 

Whether or not the principal has had a part in the making of 
these educational policies to be used in his school, he must feel a per- 
sonal responsibility for their application and their detailed administra- 
tion in his school, and he must cooperate fully in an effort to insure that 
the undertaking will be a success. 

As an administrator, he assumes all administrative details relating 
to the needs of his children and teachers and is responsible for the 
contents and care of his building. He must weld the separate elements of 
his school into a working organization. He makes room assignments 
and supplies all materials. He not only must set the task, but must 
inspire his staff. He must inspect the results of his efforts to make 
sure that his direction has been effective. 

Through his training, experience, and continuous study, he should 
acquire a modern, sound, and workable educational philosophy, which 
will guide him as an educational leader. He should recognize the 
talents of his teachers, encourage their professional interest and assist 
them in improving their professional service to the school system. 

The principal should feel that he represents the administration to 
the teachers, to the children, and to the parents. He should understand 
that he acts largely in the place of and in the name of the superintendent. 

In the general field of supervision, the principal plays a very import- 
ant part, as he is responsible for putting into operation the educational 
policies of the school and for making them effective. He may, in addi- 
tion, utilize the services of special supervisors if they are employed in 
the system. The special supervisors should work in cooperation with 
the principal. 

Classroom supervision is a duty that rightfully belongs to the 
principal. By his close relationship, he knows where needs exist and 
which teachers will profit most by assistance. Full cooperation is 
needed between the special supervisors who make occasional visits to 
the school and the principal, if the utmost service is to be rendered to 
the teacher. 

The possibilities for misunderstanding in regard to authority and 
responsibility, with consequent lack of harmony, are greater in the 
principal's relationships with supervisors than with superintendents. 
This is due largely to confusion arising from less clearly defined rela- 
tionships and responsibilities. 

Bearing in mind that we are holding to the growing view that the 
principal is responsible for everything in the school, the supervisors, 
general and special, therefore, must be considered as specialists to be 
consulted by the principal, and not sharing his direct responsibility to 
the superintendent for the quality of instruction. This conception of 
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the function of the supervisor as an expert consultant to the principal 
has brought about a change in the plan of operation employed by the 
supervisor. He no longer tries to pay regular visits to all classes to 
supervise, but holds himself subject to call by the principal. Under 
such a plan, the principal must familiarize himself with the teaching of 
all subjects, including the special ones. As a consequence, the pro- 
fessional importance of his position is enhanced and the efficacy of the 
supervisory service is increased. 

Another responsibility of the principal in relation to the super- 
visory organization is to establish and maintain right human relation- 
ships between teachers and supervisors. With responsibility resting 
entirely upon him for the quality of instruction, teachers should not 
fear supervisors, but should look upon them as friendly helpers worthy 
of their confidence. A feeling of friendship, good will, and mutual 
understanding are conducive to best results. 

The principal should have a clear conception of the lines of 
authority and the proper relationships to administrative and super- 
visory organization. He should administer in accordance with 
recognized and established principles and should maintain a policy of 
reciprocal cooperation rather than autocratic control within his 
school system if understanding and harmony are to prevail and pro- 
fessional success is to be achieved. 








RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PRINCIPAL TO THE | * 
PROFESSION |? 


Compilation of presentations made by F. E. Brotuiar, Principal, Leland Stan) U 
ford School, Sacramento; JOHN L. Compton, Supervising Principal, Hawthorne} 


School, Bakersfield; JOHN BRANIGAN, District Superintendent of Schools,| * 
Needles; J. R. Croap, Principal, Sierra School, Sacramento; Sue J. IRwin,| . 
Principal, Columbus School, Berkeley. , 0 

The elementary school principal's main responsibility to his pro- ‘ 
fession is to train himself for professional leadership. The whole can e 
be no better than the individual members who make up the body off 4 
the profession. An elementary school principal should have the) 4 
best possible training. In addition, he should be mentally active, a 
educationally ambitious, and intellectually courageous. te 
There are three outstanding reasons why the elementary schol p 


principal owes a responsibility for leadership to his profession because: 


1. There are seven hundred thousand elementary school children} 
in California that need educational leadership. Without leadership| |: 
mediocrity is bound to prevail. tl 
2. In the past the elementary school principal has not taken his % 
rightful place as an educational leader. it 


3. He must merit the educational recognition which is rapidly 
being accorded him. 

There are some influences that have hindered the services of 
the elementary school principal from becoming professional. One of 
these is that a large percentage of principals carry a teaching load} 
The teaching principal who is responsible for a class during th 
greater part of the teaching day will have little time for such activities 
as would classify him as a professional leader. Building administra! 
tion and other duties that are purely clerical, must claim a portion of 
the time. Supervision of an inspectional type is bound to occur, anc 
there is little or no time for planning or administering an educational 
program in the school. Salaries for the teaching principal are low) 
which frequently discourages further professional training. . 

In a city system, while the principal may not have charge of & af 
class, the lack of authority delegated by the city superintendent) 
may lower his professional status. Many superintendents have 
failed to see the advantage of demanding educational leadership 0| 
the principal. 

Another reason why the elementary school principalship has noi 
attained the professional place it deserves is the use that has beer} 
made of it as a ‘‘stepping stone’’ to other positions. Due to a lacl 
of adequate salaries, the elementary school principalship has nov 
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held the best administrative and supervisory talent. It has served 
as a training school or apprenticeship to secondary administration or 
some other type of school work that has been more remunerative. 
Under such a condition the status of the elementary school principal- 
ship is lowered. Capable men and women have said of the elementary 
school principalship, “It will be a means of my advancement,” instead 
of saying, “How can I raise the standard of the elementary school 
principalship?”’ 

To be able to perform a highly professional service calls for an 
expenditure of funds for attendance at summer schools, traveling, 
attendance at professional meetings, membérship in professional 
organizations, membership in civic and social organizations, and 
many other activities that train and broaden the principal for service 
to the community. In general, the salaries of elementary school 
principals do not warrant the activities named, except on a very 
meager scale, and professional growth has suffered accordingly. 

Until recent years, the supervision of an elementary school was 
largely a supervision of academic activities. Now, at the demand of 
the public, the school has extended its services to health service, 
social service, welfare and community leadership. Within the school 
itself has come a greater realization of the needs of children. A new 
and more complex type of school program has been initiated, including 
many extracurricular activities. The survey method of administra- 
tive procedure and the testing and measuring program carry with 
them many routine and clerical duties which hamper effective super- 
vision. The breadth and depth of supervision have increased beyond 
reasonable limits, without the provision for clerical assistance. 

Not all of the influences that have prevented the principal from 
becoming professional have come from outside his own particular 
field of service. Elementary school principals as a class have failed 
to take advantage of their opportunities for service. The position of 
the principal offers a greater temptation for professional loafing to 
the self-satisfied mediocre person than any other type of school work, 
unless it be that of the custodian. 

The supervisory function of the principal was introduced by 
school administrators to afford opportunity for more professional 
leadership and service on the part of principals. For a period of 
years, the principal was of secondary consideration in the organization 
of a school system. In recent years, with the improved professional 
status of the principalship, the principal has again been given primary 
consideration. This double headed authority over the classroom 
teacher was a disturbing, discordant element in administration. 
Many attempts have been made to differentiate between the authority 
of principal and the authority of supervisor, but experience fails to 
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substantiate these differentiations. Intelligent school supervision 
and administration can not be too widely separated. . 

There are indications and suggestions that point toward an) 
improvement in the professional status of the elementary school prin- | Ef 


cipal in California at the present time. 


With the cooperation of the California Elementary School Prin- f 


cipals’ Association, the State Department of Education plans to | 
disseminate up to date information on current educational problems | 
and procedures. 


The evidence of educational leadership on the part of the ele. | 


mentary school principal is being demanded by many progressive | 
superintendents in California. In order to make this leadership | 
possible, it would seem that some changes in administrative policies | 
are inevitable, such as larger units of administration which will | 
permit full-time supervisory duties, will challenge the professional | 
leadership of principals, and help to remove the ever-increasing load | 
of clerical and routine duties. This type of reorganization may also | 
be an effective means of weeding out mediocrity in the profession. | 

Plans which recognize further training and experience as a basis | 
for salary advances and promotions are being established in some | 
systems. As standards are determined, a higher type of professional | 
training and experience is encouraged. If the same salary schedule is | 


maintained for those who have from one to ten years’ experience and | 


for those who have no advanced degrees, then there is little incentive | 
for further professional growth. While we recognize that service | 
instead of personal gain is the basis of a profession, still who is there | 
enthusiastic enough to attend summer school, summer after summer, | 
while a neighboring principal sits placidly by or uses his summer | 
time for personal gain in some other field of endeavor and continues | 
to receive a like salary. 
Elementary school principals are now permitted in many cities 
and counties to play a part in constructive administration. Courses 
of study, administrative procedures, as well as many other problems 
of the schools, are being carried before groups of principals for their | 
study and consideration. This type of administration is instrumental 
in furthering the professional growth and interest of principals. 


The present economic depression comes in for its share in the} 


reorganization of school systems. In many places, supervisory | 
staffs have been reduced and school administrators are forced to 
develop greater leadership on the part of the principal. 

A revision of the rules and regulations governing the certification | 


of all teachers would further the professional training of elementary | 


school principals. Credentials must somehow be granted to limit | 


the scope of the field of education in which the candidate is specifically | 
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trained and qualified. The assumption is absurd that any high school 


7 administrator is thereby qualified to supervise the work of elementary 

n schools because he holds a general secondary credential. 

= The single salary schedule has done much to raise the importance 
© of the work of the elementary school. It is generally agreed that the 

. ' teaching of young children is more important than the teaching of 

¥ i older children. Why is not the remuneration as great for teachers 

nsf of equal training in both elementary and secondary fields? 

} In some systems, inexpensive clerical help is employed in order 
e.| to release the teacher to teach and the principal to supervise and 
ye 3 administer the educational program. Many surveys have been made 
ip) t0 determine the actual time spent by the elementary principal in 
os educational supervision. Most of these surveys reveal that from 25 
‘| |) Per cent to 40 per cent of the principal's time is spent in supervision. 
qj) It would seem that this is a liberal estimate, due to the very human 
d tendency on the part of those surveyed to cast no unfavorable reflec- 





tion on their own work. In many schools, then, 75 per cent of the 
time is given over to administration. A check on the items listed as 
administrative duties reveals that fully half or three-fourths of these 
items could be assigned to inexpensive clerical help. It is predicted 
that we will not be able to convince a critical public in years to come 
of the value of the services of a principal, one-half of whose time 
is taken up with clerical and routine duties that could be done by a 
high school graduate. If the principal is to become an educational 
leader, he must first have a reasonable opportunity. 

: The elementary schools are not dominated by any other unit of 
_ the school system. The high school at the present time is dominated 
to a large extent by the university entrance requirements. The 
elementary school is free from the interference which so frequently 
becomes a stumbling stone to progress in other units in the educational 
system. 

Educational leadership is now being specifically trained in many 
schools of education. Better leadership can not fail to come from 
these institutions. It might be well, however, if principals could 
exert some influence in the type, scope, content, and quality of summer 
"school courses. Summer schools have frequently missed the mark in 
' meeting our needs. To those who would not agree to some con- 
"sideration of the principal's demands in his own training, the follow- 
ing question might be asked: Do teachers and principals exist for 
summer schools, or do summer schools exist for teachers and prin- 
cipals? 

The time has come when the individual principal can no longer 
make his influence felt in the vital problems which concern him most 
unless he is allied with some group with like interests that will repre- 
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sent his viewpoint to other organized groups. There is no other | 


way to make our influence so vitally felt as through our professional 


organizations. We must be professionally minded to the extent 
that we are ready and willing to maintain active memberships in 
such organizations. 

If our professional organizations are to serve the principal in the 
interests of his profession, then there must be a change of emphasis 
within the organization. There has been too much evidence of 
interest solely in matters pertaining to personal gain of teachers and 
principals. 

Our professional organizations must become active in the vital 
issues that face the teaching profession. We need combined effort 
in the following fields: standards of administration and supervision: 
professional information and stimulation; legislation that will insure 


meres 


better educational opportunities for all children; requirements for the | 


profession which we represent; and the promotion of progressive 
education. 
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THE NEED FOR CONTINUOUS RESEARCH IN 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Compilation of presentations made by J. RusseLtt Croap, Principal, Sierra 
School, Sacramento; Irwin O. Appicott, Principal, Benjamin Franklin, 
John C. Fremont and Teilman Schools, Fresno; HarLey W. Lyon, Principal, 
Luther Burbank and Henry W. Longfellow Schools, Pasadena; and L. G. 
JoHNson, Principal, Arbuckle Union School, Arbuckle. 


Before we can determine the need for research in problems of 
elementary education, it is necessary for us to determine just what 
we mean by research; what the problems are and how the principles 
of research may be applied to them. Research is not commonly 
thought of by the elementary principal as something that he could 
apply to the study of his own problems. Rather it is pictured as 
scientific studies carried on in a chemical laboratory by electrical 
engineers, or by the scientists of the large industrial organizations. 
Research in education is not often considered a part of the work in 
the field. We think of the studies being conducted in distant uni- 
versities, educational foundations, and institutes. We think of 
experiments in the training schools of teacher-training institutions, 
demonstration and experimental schools in large cities. We think of 
the studies of our great leaders in education. A picture comes to our 
minds of frequency of distributions, correlation charts, statistics 
of various kinds, graphs, and summaries of questionnaries compiled 
by students in search of higher degrees. 

Most of us will readily agree that research is essential to the 
growth and development of our educational program. We will also 
agree that every progressive elementary principal should be intent 
upon providing better educational opportunities for the children in his 
school. As progress is made, as light is thrown on new phases of 
our work, as more demands are made of us, workers in the elementary 
field will be forced to apply the scientific principles of research to 
problems. We must examine each problem critically, with a scien- 
tific attitude tempered with good common sense, if we hope to meet 
the challenge of the world today and keep abreast of progress in 
education. A short article appearing in the April issue of The Phi 
Delta Kappan is of interest in this respect, as it answers the question, 
“How do schools progress?” 


‘Education makes progress just the same way as government, business, 
or any other social enterprise does: 

1. Inspiration—the better ideas which come more or less as ‘flashes’ to 
many individuals. 

2. Trial and error—the muddling through of the typical worker in the 
field, 
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3. Research and experimentation—the systematic, controlled, and critical 
collection of data, including interpretation and application of findings. 

4. Publicity—the dissemination of research findings so that the typical 
worker may eliminate or shorten the ‘trial and error’ method.! 
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During recent years there has been an increasing tendency to), 
look upon education as a science, and to apply scientific methods to! 
the solution of its problems. The elementary principal at work nll 
his school, as well as the research worker in his distant laboratory, | 
may apply the simple steps of the scientific method to the study off 
problems. Both may: (1) Become acquainted with the studies of| 
similar problems; (2) isolate the problems to be studied; (3) set up al 
controlled situation for the study and experiments; (4) measure the} 
results; and (5) draw the conclusions. With the practical working) 
situation close at hand the principal has a splendid opportunity for! 
making a real contribution to the study of educational ceablenil 
More and more elementary principals are assuming leadership in the! 
study of problems in elementary education. A note in the December} 
issue of the Elementary School Journal brings out this point in com-| 
menting on the Tenth Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School ‘ 
Principals of the National Education Association. It says, in part: f 


The outstanding development in the field of educational administration 
during the past decade has been the attainment of professional status by the 
elementary school principal. Ten years ago the elementary school principal 
was primarily a head teacher, utilizing his extra teaching time in clerical and 
routine administrative duties and yielding responsibility for supervision of 
instruction to staff officers of the central administrative office. He made little 
contribution to current professional literature, and his status and functions } 
received scant attention as subjects of professional research. Today, how- 
ever, the elementary school principal is recognized as the responsible head 
of his school and the most important factor in the superintendent's super- 
visory program. He is applying the methods and findings of research to the 
solution of his problems. Sensing his responsibilities of leadership, he is 
rapidly assuming the direction of professional growth of his staff and his 
logical position as educational leader of his community.:? 


ENO ORR PIRI TS 


We do many things in elementary education that we think are / 
the best ways to achieve our ends. Research is the only way) 
to be certain of our procedure. What are some of these activities | 
that need study? Which of our many problems are in particular 
need of continuous attack from a scientific viewpoint? Where = 


we, as elementary principals, further the cause of childhood, by E 


continuous group and individual research projects? The following 7 
comprise only a partial list. Any principal can add more. 


There is need for continuous research to determine our immedi- 7 


ate goals in elementary education. We are part of a most rapidly i 


ie 
1 The Phi Delta Kappan. April, 1932, p. 183. 3 
2 “Reviews and Book Notes.” Elementary School Journal (December, 1931), p. 307. a 
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changing social order. The education of yesterday is insufficient 


| for today. Elementary education must be adaptable. It must not 
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only change as our civilization changes, it must anticipate changes 
when possible. Education must not only fit children to live today, 


toll but also in the next generation. Are we offering instruction in 
OF 


a 


elementary schools for which there is no need in life today? Are we 
failing to teach that which will be vitally needed by our children in 
the near future? How can we determine this save by research? 

2. There is need for continuous research to provide better ways of 


| achieving the goals for which we should strive in elementary education. 


Strides have certainly been made in this direction lately but there is 
room for growth and improvement. For example: We know that 
growth in education is to be measured by individuals, and not by 


_ classes; we know that education is an individual process, and yet we 


have just begun to understand the possibilities of study of how best 
to teach children as individuals. 

3. There is need for continuous research in the elementary curricu- 
lum. What should we teach in our California elementary schools in 
guiding the growth of our children? Should there be a minimum core 
curriculum for cities as well as rural districts in the state? If so, what 
should be included in such a core? Do we try to teach too much? 
Should we rather teach much less, but teach it better? Should 
arithmetic be eliminated as a required subject in the first three 
grades? These and a host of other questions as important are clamor- 
ing for the attention of elementary principals. 

4. There is need for continuous research in the field of elementary 
school organization. We should continually search our practices in 
organization and weed out the unnecessary. When people are crying 
abroad in the land for efficiency in public expenditures, is it not 
incumbent upon us to study scientifically the way we expend the 
public's money? Could we not organize our work as principals 
more effectively? Efficient organization is next in importance to 
efficient teaching, and is essential to effective classroom teaching and 
supervision. 

5. There is need for continuous research in elementary school 
supervision. Can supervision be made scientific? How can a teaching 
principal best supervise? How can special subject supervision best 
be organized? Certainly if there is one field that principals should 
study, sympathetically yet critically, it is supervision. The teacher's 
task is no longer conceived to be simple. Activities, units of work, 
individual instruction, diagnostic and remedial teaching, personality 
adjustments, provision for creativeness, and many more new expres- 
sions concerning the work of the school and the classroom are now 
commonly heard. The differences that children exhibit are more 
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and more adequately recognized and provided for. Even the differ.) 


ences that inevitably will be found among teachers are beginning tol) 
be admitted. : 

6. There is need for continuous research to help solve the problem) 
of rapid turnover in our elementary school population; this is quite truel 





in the agricultural sections of the state. California is faced with the 


problem of migratory school children. How can we best care forl 


them? How can records for such children be kept? Here is a problem), 


which daily challenges many principals in the State of California. § 

7. There is a need for continuous research in determining the bes 
ways of dealing with unusual children; the child who is school bright! 
and the child who is school dull. Such children are a constant problem! 
to teachers, principals and parents. How can we best provide for! 
them in a typical elementary school? Experience says—’’ Accelerate} 
the bright and retard the dull.” But is this the answer continuous) 
effective research would give? Are we depriving these children of! 
opportunities that might brighten their lives and benefit society? 

8. There is need for continuous research in education for character. 
Is the elementary school age the most important time a child spends 
in school so far as character formation is concerned? If so, how may) 
we best guide the child so that fine attitudes and habits of character 
may result? What is the effectiveness of extracurricular activities) 
in elementary schools so far as character formation is concerned!) 
Is the amount of pupil and teacher time and effort expended on! 
them justified; or is the classroom situation, the play and interplay! 
of pupil personality upon pupil, and teacher personality upon pupils} 
a more important factor? 

9. There is need for continuous research to study the relative effective. 
ness of various types of elementary school organization. Some use the 
traditional grade-class type of organization; others use the companion: 
class organization; others the platoon plan and others departmentaliza- 
tion. Which plan secures the best results according to research’ 
We adopt a plan and then rationalize. Would it not be better to 
use research and then adopt what seems the best plan? 

10. There is need of continuous research to determine the bes 
methods of teacher selection and personnel management. Willar¢ 
Givens, superintendent of Oakland schools, in a recent address made} 
the statement that the most important single task of an administratof 
is teacher selection. Here certainly is a field in which guess work 
has held sway, and yet how important a part of the principal's work’ 

11. There is need for continuous research in the field of elementary) 
school buildings. Which is the better, overhead or side lighting’ 
What type of heating is most efficient? A great deal of experimenting) 
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‘F has been done, but few experimental studies have been made of the 
» relative effectiveness of the various types of plans. 


12. There is need for continuous research as to the effectiveness of 


" recent modifications in elementary school practice. Does the activity 
) procedure produce the results we think it does? Is group instruction 
' as effective as individual instruction? Does our program of physical 
| education really develop more healthy boys and girls? 


13. There is pressing need for continuous research in determining 


| the most effective means of keeping the community informed concerning 


its schools. Schools are dependent upon an understanding and 


E sympathetic public. The public, which supports education must 
_ be kept informed. How shall we best accomplish this? Again, 
research must show us the way to more effective school publicity. 


The California Elementary Principals’ Association, with its two 
thousand members representing the educational thinking and practice 
of every section of our state, offers an unlimited opportunity for 
conducting continuous research in problems of elementary educa- 
tion. Through the cooperation of the State Department of Education 
a plan has been developed for gathering data, evaluating it, and dis- 


| seminating it to the most remote section of the state. It becomes our 
_ duty to provide the additional steps to carry out a scientific program 
| of research, that of becoming acquainted with the problems in the 


field, and approaching the solution of them with a critical, experi- 
mental, and a scientific attitude. 
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Compilation of presentations made by AymMer J. HamiLTon, President, Stay ly 
Teachers College, Chico; FRANK W. THomas, President, State Teachers College © 
Fresno; E. W. JacoBseNn, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Oakland; 
Leo BaISDEN, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Sacramento; HEvEn@ 
HEFFERNAN, Chief, Division of Elementary Education and Rural Schools © 
State Department of Education, Sacramento. a 


In discussing the possibilities and opportunities of the ele| 
mentary principalship as a life work, we may consider the chief! 
points of vital importance in considering any vocation or profession), 
as alife work. The application of these points to the elementary school) 
principalship as a career will be left to you. 4 

The first test that is most generally applied to the consideration) 
of one’s life work is not the most important one, but seems to be one! 
of foremost importance in the very practical minds of those men 
and women facing the problem of choosing a satisfying life work. 
To what extent does this vocation hold out a reasonable expectation 
of sufficient financial remuneration to assure a fair degree of economic! 
security? Any service to society must receive fair economic recogni-f 


tion, or the service itself will deteriorate below the point of satis-7 
factory standards. a 


But the financial returns from any type of work should not bef 
bought at too great a price. This statement seems paradoxical, but? 
it is made seriously. One's income is of value only for buying first,? 


economic security, and secondly, those satisfactions which enrich} 


J 





life and make it attractive. Whenever one’s life work forfeits or) 


cheapens those things which afford the most enduring satisfactions, | 
then such an income has been bought at too hard a bargain. Perhaps/ 
this can best be illustrated by repeating a statement or two made} 
by a successful business man in the course of a recent conversation. | 
He had devoted his time, his energies, and his thought to building up| 
a successful business, and at last found himself in later middle life in} 
a position of economic security and with ample funds to enjoy what-| 
ever his interests and tastes might reasonably demand. But he) 
found that it was too late to cultivate those tastes and interests | 





which he observed and envied in his professional friends. His com-) 


ment most tinged with regret referred to his intimate friends and) 


associates. He said, “During the many years when I was intent | : 
upon business success and independence, I naturally regarded my | 


friendships and associates as distinct assets in my business relations. é 
I found myself almost unconsciously appraising the business value] 
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' of every new contact and acquaintance. It was almost a shock to 
me when I discovered at the time when I wished to enjoy my friends 
and acquaintances from a purely unselfish standpoint that my 
habits of mind still persisted in regarding them as business assets.” 
This experience will perhaps suggest what is meant by demanding 
itv that one’s life work shall not exact too harsh a price in the things 
that make life most worth living. Although emphatic in agreement 
mp that one has a right to expect reasonable returns for the service 
ols, given, it is essential that we should be on guard against any vocation 
' which gives financial returns with one hand and robs us of more 
' permanently valuable assets with the other. 

icf in The second test is a very real one and should receive ample 
,f, consideration. Does this life work offer an opportunity for useful 


i service? A desire for service is inherent in all of us. From the time 

» that the tiny toddler insists upon a chance to help with tasks still 
- 3 too great for childish hands, until the end of life, the deepest and most 
nell abiding satisfactions are based upon this fundamental desire to serve 
en), those whom we love, or even all humanity. Those who have gone 
rk. © into vocations which have emphasized profit more than service 
ion > somehow seem to feel that they owe humanity something of their 
nis 3 accumulations. In later life they feel that they owe themselves the 

> satisfaction of participating in the altruistic service which they missed 


| during their money-seeking days. The result is the amazing lists of 
© philanthropic bequests, endowments, foundations, and _ personal 
bell gifts which finance and support much of America’s program of educa- 
© tion in its higher or specialized form. It seems far better to make 


i" sure of this sense of satisfaction in one’s life work by choosing a 
ch), Career which emphasizes useful service day by day, rather than relying 
a © upon the risky hope of buying deferred satisfactions of that type 
ns 4 through accumulations. 


Very closely related to this test is another of vital importance in 
_ appraising any vocation as a life work. It has to do with the matter of 
» personal growth and development. Contentment in one’s life work 
' and increasing usefulness of one’s service depend upon a sense of 
_ growth and expanding mental horizon. Avoid, at any cost, a vocation 
» which threatens stagnation and a closed outlook. One's attitude 
i. with regard to any work may make the determining difference 
| between monotony and adventure. A life work should be sufficiently 
» complex and sufficiently stimulating to challenge the best efforts of 
» aman to insure his growth. The possibilities and opportunities for 
" personal growth are so numerous and so attractive in the modern 
» conception of the work of the elementary school principal that 
» innumerable applications of this test can be made to the career you 
_ have chosen. 
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Finally, we should test our choice of a life work by asking: “Tol 
what extent are the achievements and results of one’s efforts per) 
manent and enduring?” This desire, so general in mankind, has been) 
expressed in stately monuments which would declare the individual's) 
achievements to posterity. The great Latin poet, Horace, found 2) 
finer way in which to perpetuate his name and achievements when) 
he declared in that poem which might well serve as his epitaph: “| 
have builded a monument more enduring than bronze, one that willl 
endure as long as Roman traditions endure, in that I have fitted the 
rude syllables of the Roman tongue to the melodious measurés off 
enduring song. Latin scholars will recognize this translation al 
inexcusably condensed, but the theme which the poet sets forth has) 
universal appeal. To you must be left the applications of these} 
principles. To you must be left the evaluation of that unique privilege} 
which belongs to the teacher and the school principal to mold and) 
fashion spiritual values, the influence of which must remain as lonj/ 
as humanity endures. It is his great privilege to participate in the) 
creation of a temple not made with hands. 

Education is a finer thing because such men as John Dewey, 
Francis Parker, and Angelo Patri decided upon the elementary schoo 
principalship as a life work. 

The possibilities inherent in the position of elementary school) 
principal are tremendous. Consider them carefully, shoulder your 
responsibilities willingly, and move forward with ever-increasing) 
faith in your own ability to make of your chosen life work something) 
splendid and worthy of your best efforts. By our works we are) 
known, not by our profession of faith. | 
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